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carnal sin, nor does it appear that until he came to the throne he made
any great effort to overcome his passions. Moreover, while it is true
that during the lethargy of his last years James made no effort to regain
his kingdoms, the hope that he would eventually regain them was never
absent from his mind, so that he cannot be said to have entirely re-
nounced the world. As late as 1697, during the discussions preceding
the Peace of Ryswick, it was proposed that James should abdicate his
pretensions to the throne of England and that the Prince of Wales should
be adopted as the successor of William, and James scornfully rejected
the proposal. It was, in any case, only the useless fag-end of his life
that he in any real sense devoted to God, and to merit the title of saint
he should have given himself heart and soul to the religious life,
abandoning all thoughts of his earthly kingdoms and cutting himself off
from the adulation of his courtiers and from the honours done to him
at Versailles and Fontainebleau. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt
that before he died James acquired a very considerable reputation as a
saint; after his death Queen Mary habitually referred to him in
correspondence as "our holy King".

The atmosphere of the Court at Saint-Germain must have been
terribly gloomy. In contrast with the Court of Charles in exile some forty
years earlier, it had a permanent abode and a constant and indulgent
patron; also, although James and Mary were unable to support as many
exiled Jacobites as they would have wished, and though times of financial
stress occurred when the French Government failed to pay James's
pension regularly, he was never reduced to the state of abject penury
which was Charles's chronic condition. But in spite of its uncertain
domicile and absence of money, the Court of Charles was a young
Court: the King demanded distraction, and courtiers who sought his
favour found it to their advantage to be cheerful and witty; there was
plenty of laughter in the intervals between depressions. But it is no-
where recorded that anyone laughed at Saint-Germain. It was a court
of middle-aged and elderly people: the titular Duke of Powis (who stood
highest in rank) was seventy-one at the time of the Revolution, Melfort
and Middleton were both about fifty, and Caryll sixty-four; only Sir
Edward Herbert at forty was comparatively young.

Furthermore the Court was dominated by the austerities of the King's
religion. Anthony Hamilton, the author of Grammont's Memoirs,
has left a melancholy picture of life at Saint-Germain. Accommodation
in the Chateau was so fully occupied by priests and Jesuits that most of
the exiles had to find lodgings elsewhere; everyone was so poor that
there was not enough to eat and the general standard of behaviour was
low; there were plenty of women*of sense and beauty but so few men